MESSAGE OF MADAME NGUYEN THI BINH 
TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Dear friends, 

The Viet !Jam war that President Nixon wants to make disappear 
from the news topics in the United States and from the conscience 

of the American people, has probably made great headlines on the 

newspapers your are reading and reappeared on the small screens of 
your T.V.'s during the last few days. The current situation in 
Viet Nam cannot escape the attention of all those who are in- 

terested in following the developments over there, especially 
when the Nixon Administration is massively sending aircraft and 
warships to our country for intensified bombardments and when "the 

possible use of U.S. ground forces is not ruled out". As in pre- 

vious esclations, U.S. officials are now resorting to slanderous 
allegations to cover up the truth and to involve the United States 
in the gears of an extremely dangerous war. 

What is the fact ? 

The fact is that over the three years of his administration, 
Mr. Nixon has continued the war of the Johnson administration and 
brought it to a still larger scale, while trying to soothe the 
American public by talking a great deal about "ending the U.S. 
involvement", "gradual withdrawal of U.S. forces", "negotiations", 
etc. The number of G.I.'s in Viet Mam has actually been reduced, 
but the tonnage of bombs and shells poured over our villages and 
our lands has greatly increased ; more suffering, hardship, and 
mourning have befallen to our people ; the oppression and the ter- 
ror carried out by means of the Thieu administration against our 
people has reached an unbearable level. Jails, "tiger-cage" cells, 
concentration camps have never been so overcrowded as they are 
now with innocent men, women, children, intellectuals, and reli- 
gious people indicted for the only crime of longing for peace. The 
suffering of our people in South Viet Mam has been extended by 


(continued on page 9) 
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THRF.fc DAYS AS A CAP I I’UhD U.S PJI OT IN LAOS 
b> John r. i j ntihnm 

Dispat..:h New s’ 3 h r -.t. -■ LI BlinATION News Service 

[Editor's n t:v • <- ring ham i-3 an Austra- 

lian photo-journal -s-r uho has >-pent the last years 
in Laos. 

On Feh/ uary ; . V hr item ir. Fuk Sah village , 
l? miles southeast, .j the ioyo.’: eay i r.al of Luang 
Prabcoig , the last vi/.iuge -ir. 'he area controlled 
by the Royal Lao govern' reor. 

"East of it tha 'iovamme n c exercises no 
control j " he saut ’ a iked on hoping that my 
knowledge of Lao [language J would get me in and out 
of the villages beuend 2 and permisston to take the 
phd to graphs I wanted * photographs of villages no 
Westerner had wist ted in many gears - " 

That same day he was captured by the Pathet 
Lao > who thought at fi.r&i that he was an American 
pilot . He was released and delivered back to 
Luang Prabang 29 dags later, having spent a month 
with the Pathet Lao , Uvtug as they did and exper- 
iencing the same merica* aircraft attacks. 

He wrote the follow .wig account of his experi- 
ences for Dispatch Lews S* voice International , ] 

M 1 am not an Amsriza n; 1 am not your enemy," 

I said in Lao. 1 lifted my shirt, no gun; dropped 
my pack to the ground, opened it slowly, no gun, 

They still were suspicious 

"You must go with us," said the older of the 
two Lao soldiers ; he was about 40 They both wore 
the green jungle fatigues of the Pathet Lao and 
carried captured U S made M-? carbines. 

Jt was the beginning of 29 days of captivity, 
during which 1 suffered through machine-gun attacks 
from American aircraft, and a bombing attack by 
American planes J learned about life with the 
Pathet Lao firsthand. 

After three weeks i was visited by the local 
battalion commander at a military camp near Route 
4, twenty miles from the Plain of Jars From hand- 
written orders, he read: 

"Item number one, my government, the Neo Lao 
Hak Sat (Lao Patriotic Party), has decided to send 
you back to Luang Prabang 

"You will be sent back urunediately 

"We must h *ep your cameras and notes to Sam 
Neua [the Pathet Lao headquarters] for inspection. 
If it is concluded that you were not spying every- 
thing will be returned to you 

"We now believe you are Australian so we must 
let you go if we keep you prisoner very long your 
parents will worry and youx government will be 
angry with us ." 

Three days later 1 found myself back at Pak 
Sah where i had been ccpiurud twenty-nine days 
earlier. I drank a final glass of rice whisky with 
my last Pathet Lao guard, and boarded the sampan 
for Luang Prabang, the :>!d royal capital of Laos. 

The guard sm> -ed, * a \ e u ’’ Please tell the 

truth about us," he -aid 


Except for the first few days in a log cell 
when the Pathet Lao thought I was an American pilot, 
I had been a prisoner in the loosest sense of the 
term, Officially, I was a "detained Australian 
journalist." 

I had lived with Pathet Lao soldiers for 
almost a month in the heavily bombed territory 
north of the Plain of Jars. I had learned to listen 
for the drone of the planes above me, to dive for 
cover without hesitation. 

I had been in a camp along Route 4, about 
thirty miles north of the CIA's Long Cheng base 
and about 20 miles west of the much contested Plain 
of Jars for only eight hours when the camp was 
bombed. 

An American "Birddog" spotter plane had drifted 
overhead all that day. Its presence gave away the 
impending attack by the T-28s. 

The camp had several air raid tunnels. An 
official warned me to crawl as deep as possible 
into the nearest one. I did, following tiny ten 
year old Lao Teung girls from a nearby village. 

Normally only eight or ten persons lived in 
the camp. That day, however, about forty were 
there. Most of them were visitors from nearby 
camps* and villages who had come to see the tall, 
blond visitor. 

Having joined the spotter aircraft, three 
T-28 single propeller bombers circled overhead. 
Suddenly their engines accelerated, rising into 
a hawk- like screech. The ten of us in the tunnel 
squeezed hard together. 

The earth shuddered with the blast. " Bombi 
said one soldier evenly, using the local word for 
anti-personnel CBUs (cluster bomb units) . "Two 
hundred meters south." 

The T-28s struck twice more, farther away, 
and then they were back, A soldier 1 s hand 
reached out to protect the back of my head, al- 
ready buried between someone else's knees. Ten- 
sion spread through the tunnel. "The Americans 
have arrived," the soldier partially exposed at 
the entrance announced* loudly. Then he laughed. 

A blast. A burst of shrapnel flew down the 
tunnel. The ceiling, a foot over our heads, 
split and partially collapsed. We were numb. 

Slowly bodies unfolded, took back their 
shapes and identities , emerged, sucked deeply 
at the mountain air. Alive! Still alive! 

In other tunnels a few were wounded. One 
soldier had serious shrapnel wounds, having caught 
the blast of a CBU as he stood at the entrance 
to a tunnel that took a more direct hit. Blood 
oozed from the countless tiny punctures from the 
fragments of the CBUs . 

CBUs are released from a six-foot long "dis- 
penser bomb," a composite of six aluminum tubes 
that spews one hundred- twenty of the finned yel- 
low bomblets over a wide area. Each is twice 
hand-grenade size and lined with tiny ball bear- 
ings. No person caught in the open by them is 
likely to- escape. Still, in a hole you are prac- 
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tically out of danger. If the camp had not been 
so unusually crowded it is unlikely that anyone 
would have been hurt. 

The camp itself, a battalion command post, 
was wrecked from dozens of the bombs that scored 
direct hits. But the damage was small, since 
all this command post consisted of was a pad of 
paper, a pen, a rubber stamp-and-pad and a bush 
telephone. The telephone line, severed by a 
piece of shrapnel, was repaired, and the Pathet 
Lao returned to their jobs. 

During the month with the Pathet Lao I slept 
and ate with my captors and was allowed free run 
of the camps. which were virtually indestructible. 
Handmade split timber and bamboo tables were the 
only furniture. Black plastic sheets served as 
tents or lean-to's. Cooking was done in metal 
pots. 

I ate the Pathet Lao's sticky rice and par 
daak (a pungent, fermented fish paste) . I sucked 
on three-foot bamboo tubes dipped deep in lao h ai 
a sweet rice wine. 

Thanosak Darasing was a company commando and 
one of the two officers assigned to guard me. He 
is also a well respected Pathet' Lao journalist. 

At 31, Thanosak has been fighting for twelve 
years and was eager to discuss his life with me. 

I developed a deep respect for him during 
our days of constant talk. When I left He gave 
me his picture and scoffed at possible future 
danger which might come from using his name. 

"I am a Neo Lao Hak Sat, a person who loves his 
country," he said. 

In 1960, Thanosak was a 19-year-old student 
at a high' school in Vientiane. His father, a 
courier for the Pathet Lao, was killed by govern- 
ment soldiers. His mother was also killed, he 
said, and his family's water buffalo and silver 
confiscated. 

With two brothers and two sisters he was led 
by an uncle to the Pathet Lao provinces in north- 
ern Laos. His oldest brother was killed by mach- 
ine gun fire in 1969 in a battle with "American 
Meo" on the Plain of Jars. 

"I don't want to die--I'm like anybody else 
in that respect," said Thanosak. "But I'm not 
afraid to die. I can die for my country because 
my heart tells me I'm doing the right thing for 
my people. The Vientiane soldiers do not feel 
this ." 

"We are patriots. It is only American prop- 
aganda that says we are communists," Thanosak 
told me, and while it is true that the North 
Vietnamese were helping the Pathet Lao, "there 
are not many thousands like the Americans say," 
he said. And except for the eight Vietnamese I 
saw on February 7, I did not see a single North 
Vietnamese officer or advisor with Pathet Lao 
troops . 

Everywhere I went the Pathet Lao exuded 
confidence. Pathet Lao soldiers consistently 
told me that even American air power would not 
stop them. 


"Look," a soldier told me, "if the bombing were 
any good, I'd be dead long ago. We'd all be dead. 
They've dropped hundreds of tons of bombs for 
every one of our people. But we're stronger than 
ever." 

"Twelve years is long time to fight," 

Thanosak said. "It is too long. We have watched 
the government in Vientiane let our country fall 
to ruin. They've allowed Americans to bomb the vil- 
lages of the Lao people. Laos has had war for 
too many years. We must finish it." 

-30- 

[Note ’to editors: See graphics to accompany 

this article in the graphics section of this packet. 
We' pieced this story together out of a three-part 
series Everingham wrote for Dispatch. For the full 
series or for samples and rates for regular material 
from Dispatch, write them at 1826 R Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009.] 

PORTLAND WOMEN DEMAND AN END TO HIGH SCHOOL PRINCESS 

SELECTION 

PORTLAND, Ore. (LNS) --Portland high school 
women are demanding an end to the High School Prin- 
cess Selection, which is part of the city's annual 
Rose Festival. Every year senior women parade a- 
cross the stage in special high school assemblies. 
Later, one of the candidates from the high schools, 
chosen by city businessmen, is crowned Rose Festival 
Queen. 

This year, women from several high schools 
formed Women Against the Rose Festival Princess Sel- 
ection (WARFPS) . WARFPS has proposed to the Portland 
School Board that students hold a binding referen- 
dum in each school to vote on whether they wish to 
participate in the princess selection. Last year 
two schools held such referendums and both voted to 
end the selections. 

The Portland School board, however, wants to 
keep the princess selection and has refused to allow 
binding referendums' in other schools. WARFPS has 
organized a petition campaign, and has won support 
from many teachers and the presidents of the Port- 
land Federation of Teachers and the Women's Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. One high 
school teacher who's all in favor of ending the 
beauty contest is Miss Oregon of 1958. 

— 30— 

(Thanks to the Militant for the information in this 
short.) 

THINKING OF A FRIEND 


Long live the victory of people's war. Vietnam will 
win. 


That day , you came with me to the edge of the river. 
"When will you oome baok?" you aeked. "When the new 
orop ripens , " 

I told you. But now that orop hae long been harvested. 
And still I linger, a prisoner in a strange land. 

(From the Prison Diary of Ho Chi Minh.) 
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HUNG JURY IN HARRISBURG 7 TRIAL 
"WE ALL HAVE A FEELING OF CELEBRATING A VICTORY' 1 

by Ed Zuckerman 

Dispatch News Service/ LIBERATION News Service 

HARRISBURG, Pa. (LNS) --Sometimes a tie is 
as good as a win, and that was the case here 
last week as a tired jury, after a week of try- 
ing, failed to reach a verdict on a charge that 
seven antiwar activists had conspired to raid 
draft boards, bomb government heating tunnels and 
kidnap Henry Kissinger. 

Jurors reported that the final vote was 10-2 
for acquittal. 

The jury convicted* two of the defendants-- 
Fr. Philip Berrigan and Sr. Elizabeth McAlister-- 
of seven counts of illegally sending and attempting 
to send letters in and out of a federal prison. 

In addition to deadlocking on the conspiracy 
charge, the jury also deadlocked on two counts 
charging Berrigan and Sr. McAlister with mailing 
threatening letters regarding the alleged plot to 
kidnap Kissenger. 

"Seven out of ten is pretty good," said chief 
prosecutor William Lynch after the verdicts and 
non- verdicts were announced. 

But it isn't. 

For the conspiracy charge was t\\e heart of 
the case the government spent 18 months and an 
estimated $1 million prepajing. And it was on 
that charge that it could not convince a jury of 
nine women and three men to convict. 

"We all have a feeling of celebrating a vic- 
tory, and I guess in a way we are," said Sr. 
McAlister at a press conference following the ver- 
dict . 

The government now has the choice of bring- 
ing the defendants to a second' trial or quietly 
letting the charges fade away. Lynch said he had 
no comment on what action the goveflhiment will 
take. Whatever action is made will probably 
come from Lynch's higher-ups in Washington. 

Another possible trial is impending in the 
case of John Theodore Glick, one of the Harris- 
burg defendants whose trial was separated from 
the others after he insisted on defending himself. 

Ironically, Fr. Berrigan and Sr. McAlister 
face much greater penalties for their illegal 
letter convictions-- 40 and 30 years respectively-- 
than they could have received under the conspir- 
acy charge, which carries a maximum five-year 
penalty. 

The letters they were convicted of exchanging 
were carried to and from Berrigan at the Lew- 
isburg Pa. federal penitentiary in 1970 while he 
was serving a sentence for two draft board raids. 
They were carried by his fellow inmate Boyd F. 
Douglas’ Jr., the paid FBI informer who was the 
government's key witness here. 

The defense will attempt to overturn all of 
the letter convictions by proving that Berrigan 
and McAlister were prosecuted with discrimination. 


Berrigan' s brother, Fr. Daniel Berrigan, re- 
cently paroled from a federal prison where he was 
serving a term for his role in a draft board raid, 
told reporters, "Both of us can testify from our 
prison experiences that hundreds of letters are 
passed ecery day of the week. Drugs are passed. 

Money is passed. And no one is ever indicted." 

Defense attorneys said a check of legal records 
had revealed no case where a prisoner had been 
procecuted as Berrigan and McAlister had. 

Punishment for such offenses, the defense said, 
usually consists of a suspension of prison priv- 
eleges--not a trial and a possible 10-year sentence 
on each count 

In a motion on discriminatory prosecution, 
the defense ahs claimed that the Harrisburg defen- 
dants were "prosecuted not for their conduct alone, 
but principally to vindicate the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Justice De- 
partment of the United States." 

It was FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover who pub- 
licly charged in November, 1970, that Philip and 
Daniel Berrigan were leaders of an anarchist group 
fomenting a plot to bomb and kidnap. 

The Berrigan brothers challenged Hoover to re- 
tract his charges or back them up. And critics of 
Hoover, including several in Congress, attacked 
his statement as a prejudicial violation of legal 
process . 

The resulting Harrisburg indictments, the de- 
fense says, were brought to save face for Hoover. 

Although their trial is over, the antiwar pro- 
test of the Harrisburg defendants goes on. 

Defendant Eqbal Ahmad told reporters, "My 
plans are to get out of here as soon as I can and 
get into the streets to protest the war." 

Ahmad and three other defendants led a demon- 
stration Thursday, April 6, the day after the hung 
jury came in, at an American Machine and Foundry 
Co. plant in York where, last month, a group 
calling itself the "Citizens' Commission to De- 
militarize Industry" sabotaged bomb casings destined 
for Indochina. 

- -30-- 

AT THE POLITICAL BUREAU OF THE 4TH ZONE OF RESISTANCE 

I have travelled the thirteen districts of Kwangsi 

Province , 

And tasted the pleasures of eighteen different prisons. 
What crime have I committed, I keep on asking? 

The crime of being devoted to my people. 

* * 

ALERT IN VIETNAM 

(News from Xichdao Agency, published in the Nanning 

press) 

Better death than slavery' Everywhere in my country 
The red flags are fluttering again. 

Oh, what it is to be a prisoner at such a time! 

When shall I be set free, to take my part in the 

battle? 

— from the Prison Diary of Ho Chi Minh 
April 12, 1972 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD-’ *AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER. FOR. ALL LNS SUBSCRIBERS* **APR1L 12, 1972 ********** 


From: Phil West, Alternative News Service, 3/124 

Crummer Rd , Grey Lynn, Auckland 2, New Zealand* 

Tel. 767330 

Please disregard the note m LNS #420. ANS is_ 
continuing its services, but issues after May will 
depend on local reaction and subscription pa>me.ic.s. 

So don’t expect me m the U.S. at the present time-- 
you can reach me at the old address. 

* A A 

From: The Door, P,0 Box 2022, San Diego, Calif. 

92112 Attn: Doug Porter 

All underground papers who are planning to 
come to San Diego for the Republican Convention 
in August should drop us a line here at the Door 
and we’ll try to help you out, arrange housing, 
etc . 

When you write please tell us how many people 
from your paper are coming and what skills you 
might have to help out - 

k *■ * 

From: Cesar E Chavez, United Farm Workers, AFL-CIO, 

P.G. Box 62, Keene, Califo 93531 

For years farmworkers have been kept outside 
the protection of the law. When we organized and 
sought negotiations with our employers they coldly 
ignored us. When we went on strike we were harassed, 
beaten and jailed; and workers even poorer than 
ourselves were brought in to take our jobs. 

In the Delano Grape Strike we learned a way 
to struggle and win- Through hard work and many 
sacrifices farmworkers made the Grape Boycott into 
a most beautiful and powerful non-violent force 
for justice, 

Now, after we have found a way to struggle non- 
violently and to make progress for ourselves and 
our children, the Republican Party is attempting 
to take away the Boycott, Peter Nash, President 
Nixon’s appointee as General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board has gone into federal court 
to get an injunction against the farmworkers’ 

Boycott. This is grossly unfair. 

We ask all our friends to protest to Senator 
Robert J, Dole, Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, 2327 New Senate Office Bldg, 
Washington DC, 20510. Urge him to stop this illegal 
attack by the Republican-dominated NLRB, Senator 
Dole's telephone is (202) 484-6500- 

For more information about the injunction 
write , 

* A * 

From: LNS 

Here’s another answer to the LNS questionnaire 
of three months ago This one has been shortened 
some because of space. It’s from Judy Longley of 
the Radical Education Project (REP), P.Q. Box 561-A, 
Detroit, Mich. 48232 Tel.: (313) 825-2922. 


You asked for a response to the questionnaire; 
this is not from a newspaper collective, but is 


rather my own response based on experience here at 
REP as well in other sectors of the movement. It 
is also based on my own perceptions of the state 
of that thing we so lovingly called ’’the movement” 
after talking in the past few months with an awful- 
ly lot of people all over and dealing with the 
kinds of things we get in the mail daily. This 
is not to come on with a ’’heavy” ”pulse-of-the- 
nation” thing, but to let you know that it’s not 
out of just thin air. 

My nominations for the worst graphics --meaning- 
less bits like woofing dogs; mystical jive like 
those on the page of the questionnaire this question 
was asked. Anti-analytic ones like Paul Spina’s 
depictions of imperialism and members of the ruling 
class as monstrous constructs: imperialism is not 
wrong because it is ugly, or because Nixon has a 
big nose; conversely, Marx is not better or worse 
because he was or was not gay. Pictures of demon- 
strations have limited use, too; maybe too many 
of those. 

Best graphics--people at work, the country 
ravaged by industry, old woodcuts and etchings, 
some of the Cuban cartoons. 

As for story rhetoric (as you asked the ques- 
tion) --Well , there’s ’’rhetoric” and there is jive. 

This is more about a cultural attitude than any- 
thing else. I object to two kinds of jive rhetoric (!) — 
one that’s all tied in with the cock,- rock -dope 
set (like titiling a story, ’’Diggin’ on the Tupes”-- 
I got sick to my stomach with that one, about a 
year ago). The other is sort of connected, but I 
don’t have a handle on it; I thi n k it’s classically 

called ’’positivism”, acceptance of the Rising Up 
Angry mind-set about how the peojble are risin 1 up 
and we’re goin’ have a High Time. A kind of faith 
that, well, there is so much (is there?) motion 
around so many things (do we care what people put 
priorities on?) that something Good (from whose 
viewpoint?) is bound to come out in the wash. A 
yery unrealistic super-Faith In The People. This 
is beginning to get into another thing, but do 
you really believe (like the numerical majority 
of the underground newspapers, apparently) that 
the revolution will be ’’made” by stoned Muppets? 

The next subject is facing reality.... 

This is more on the old cultural question. 

I would like to nominate for the Worst Article of 
the Year, as an example, the one last Spring about 
what a groovy community the stadium-jail was after 
Mayday. Everytime you print an article like that, 
you co-operate with and reify a "Consciousness III” 
political tendency. Do you really believe in that? 

If not, don’t print it Maybe this is one of the 
most ridiculously obvious assertions you’ll get 
as a response to the questionnaire, but it just 
doesn’t seem like there is much questioning about 
why particular articles are printed and circulated 
in the packet Do you collectively ask yourselves 
as LNS, ’’whom does that article serve? who will 
read it, who will reprint it, who will find it 
of direct use in their political thinking, who 
needs to know this?” 

This is really tricky, I know. REP has a si- 
milar kind of problem, in trying to distinguish 
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"interesting” feature articles from those which 
can have use in political education. 

This is a gross generalization, a slight ex- 
aggeration, but it seems that the numerical ma- 
jority of papers we call "undergrond press" are 
inordinately preoccupied with the cock-rock-dope- 
mysticism set. This is partly because most are 
run by students or ex-students who believe in 
some way (however vague) that there is a cultural 
revolution happening out there and it should be 
helped along. 

The financially supporting constituency of 
most papers seems to be the same --students and 
ex-students who dig rock music, dope, screwing, 
and good vibes. Financially supporting advertisers 
are head shops and record companies (including 
all the great white Kinney labels in the sky). 

Many of the "students" are in high school and ju- 
nior high, junior colleges and state colleges; they 
are not necessarily the elite who were so active 
in getting the"movement" off the ground--they have 
grown up with TV in the house (I didn’t have direct 
access to a TV until 6th grade), with the Beatles § 
Bobby Sherman rather than cool jazz § '50's rock- 
and-roll, with everything the marketeers of "pop 
culture" could throw at them. Many of these papers 
make their way to our office. 

What's noticeable in all but maybe the 5-10 
"most political" papers (e.g., Fifth Estate, Great 
Speckled Bird, the old-timers, basically) and GI 
papers is the absence of LNS articles. LNS articles 
that do appear are very often the ones about 
culture--heroes and fad items: Janis Joplin's dead, 
John Sinclair is out of jail to tell us all about 
how, come the revolution, we can all be 
stoned all the time, and here's a fine recipe for 
crunchy granola and will you look at the picture 
of Weberman?. Man, those Tupes are really far-out, 
rippin' off those banks like that, we should do 
that, we should do that and wing out to Turkey 
for some of that fine hash, we could really make 
a bundle; mmmmmmmh .. .under my thumb.... And like 
that . 

Now in some ways LNS plays into this, because 
the printing of many stories seems to be defined 
by the existence of this constituency. We get 
to being impaled on the horns of a contradiction 
when we forget that though it is possible to work 
with and enlarge upon some positive aspects of a 
"street" constituency (like the hatred of pigs 
and willingness to fight them), it is also 
necessary to deal with the sexism of 98% of all 
rock music, the incapacitating effect of most 
dope, the anti-work thing when it is not translated 
into understanding of tracking § channeling 5 
socialization. And so on. 

One way people try to deal with this (not 
exclusively LNS, of course) is a super-internation- 
al thing. (Do you know of any paper which printed 
the long series of articles on Guinea-Bissau?) A 
lot of space is given to mass struggles in other 
countries--but only on a tactical level (the 
Tupes again) (or Zengakuren/Beheiren street actions, 
or the Palestinian guerrilla movement). There is 
a hope that people can learn from the examples 
^ u t the examples are not usually given in such a 


way that it is possible to learn from them! The 
whole prisons thing is treated by most papers in 
this way, too; a rejoicing in rebellious spirit with 
out much political content. 

OK. So, "how serious" is the underground 
press? And how serious about what? I don't think 
there is any way that LNS alone could dramatically 
change the character of the underground press (and 
I think there has to be dramatic change, obviously). 

But one of the functions of the underground 
press should be to maintain some kind of forum 
for political debate, political learning; most 
papers don't serve this function at all, though 
a few are beginning to get into it and a few have 
keen into it for a long time. And I think that LNS 
can help this along by printing more stories 
with analytic content as sketched out above (you 
know, not economic statistics § lots of data 
of the sort NACLA usually does) . These stories can 
be in all subject-matter areas you do now report on; 
they take more ti me> maybe, and it means political 
sophistication and that the staff has to be 
"together" (it does not necessarily mean that LNS 
staff , should adopt "lines" and issue manifestoes)^ 
on very basic political levels, minimally an assum- 
ption, that we are all comrades worthy of criticism 
and capable of self-criticism, and --most important -- 
willing and able to act on that. 

Sorry about the partial side-tracking. But I 
think this function of the underground press is 
really essential, especially now that there is so 
very little horizontal communication on any levels. 
(Meaning national -regional -local rather than 
cadre-leadership-grass-roots) . It seems that many 
groups have retreated into what is easiest (in- 
cluding sectarian in-fighting and rural communes), 
though many groups are doing serious local organ- 
izing work. But for quite a while there will be an 
isolation problem that isn't just insularity or 
provincial views . 5 

SUMMARY- -by way of response to questions on top 
of page 10; what foreign countries or areas of the 
country, what people or organizations are people 
interested in material about...? 

I'm interested in anything that we can learn 
from- -but that means that sufficient information and 
analysis must be printed that we can actually judge 
whether (and how) struggles in one place are ap- 
plicable to conditions in another place. It is not 
sufficient to have in hand the minimanual for urban 
guerrilla warfare,- for instance; the questions must 
first be asked, what are the conditions facing 
the people of Uruguay: who is in the cities; who are 
the people most likely to have the seeds of revolu- 
tionary consciousness? And so on. 

We must seriously face our own position. The 
end of the Indochina war will not mean we have ac- 
complished a revolution in this country, for instance, 
and we have to look at the net result of the anti-war 
movement". We can't let cliches with short-hand 
meaning prevail anymore--for instance we must face 
the fact that there is no such thing as a unified 
"women's movement", and, we have to look at all the 
confusion in using words like "consciousness", col- 
lective", and so on. More broadly, we have to analyze 
the political economy of this country not only in 
terms of imperialism with respect ot the extra- 
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revolutionary potential in this country. We can't 
let each other get away with jive rhetoric (what 
is the meaning of "evict Nixon"if not an indivi- 
dualist and conspiratorial theory of capitalism?) 
and bullshit slogans (the people will make the 
peace), whose implementations are either impossible 
or reactionary; we are not on a cute and happy 
gig--or are we? 

★ * * 

End OT kmbb FOR APRIL 12, 1972 
THE B-52 : 

MONSTER WEAPON AGAINST THE VIETNAMESE OFFENSIVE 
Pacific News Service/ LIBERATION News Service 

Looking down from a small Forward Air 
Control spotter plane, the rice paddies and jun- 
gles below looked diseased. The B-52 "carpet 
bombing raids" left mile after mile of shattered 
jungle, smallpox- like craters and scars in the 
yellow earth. Their paths of destruction stretched 
over mountain tops, across rivers, and into 
valleys like some chaotic attempt to build a sup- 
er-highway from the air. 

I first saw such raids in 1967. Since that 
time the B-52's have quietly continued their 
strikes. But this last week they were back in 
the headlines as a result of the new Vietnamese 
offensive. Radio Hanoi reported, "Another B-52 
Strategic bomber was shot down over Ving Linh on 
April 2 at 3:30 PM. This was the second B-52 shot 
down by liberation forces and people in 3 days." 
When asked about this report, Defense Depart- 
ment spokesman Jerry Friedheim said, "We do not 
comment on B-52 operations." 

Simultaneously, the US command announced 
it was rushing twenty more of the huge planes into 
the Indochinese war to meet the current Vietnam- 
ese offensive. As US troops have been withdrawn 
from active ground fighting, the US war has become 
almost exclusively an air war, and the most impor- 
tant weapon in the war is the B-52. 

The Boeing company built some 744 of these 
giant Stratofortresses at their Wichita, Kansas, 
and Seattle, Washington, plants between 1952 and 
1966, when the last one was delivered to the Air 
Force. These Leviathans of the air. measure 156 
feet long, stand 40' 8" high, and have a wing span 
of 185 feet. 

Weighing almost 250 tons each, they cost 
$8 million apiece to build. Since then, numerous 
expensive modifications have been added. They 
were designed and constructed to be the backbone 
of the US 8th Air Force, known as the Strategic 
Air Command (SAC) headed by General Curtis Lemay. 

Initially intended for strategic bombing, 
they were thus fitted for nuclear weapons deliv- 
ery. With the development of missiles for nuclear 
bombs in the early 60' s, B-52's were scheduled 
for the scrap heap by 1964. At that time, however, 
the decision was made to re-fit them for conven- 
tional "iron" delivery, that is , non-nuclear 


ordnance. Colonel James Donovan explained, 

"As 'limited war' became the 'new thing' in the 
defense establishment, SAC jumped on the bandwagon 
and procurred iron bomb racks for the B-52's. 1 * 

One of these converted B-52's carries 
108 500-pound bombs, or 66 750-pound bombs. A 
full crew consist of six men, highly trained in 
specialized fields, including an EWO (electronics 
warfare officer), whose job it is to man the air- 
craft's "wild weasel" system which warns when 
ground radar is locking in on the aircraft. He 
then takes protective ECM (electronic counter 
measures) to jam or confuse the radar for attack- 
ing SAM missile. 

Frances Morse, Professor of Aerospace Eng- 
ineering at Boston University, estimates that 
a 1200-ton B-52 raid costs $40 million by the 
time the planes, fuel, bombs, training, and main- 
tenance are computed. An average B- 52 strike 
consists of six planes, each able to carry 30 
tons of ordnance. They unload their bombs in a 
fraction of a minute, leaving a swath of destruct- 
ion 1/2 mile wide and 3 miles long on the ground 
35,000 feet below. B-52's have accounted for 
over 5 million bomb craters in Indochina, 30 feet 
deep and 45 feet across, which are reportedly 
breeding grounds for malarial mosquitoes. It is 
estimated that to date the B-52's have dropped over 
one half of all the ordnance dropped over Vietnam 
during the war. 

The big planes usually come over a target area 
at around 35,000 feet, well above cloud cover and 
out of immediate ear shot. Sighting is done by 
sophisticated infrared and electronics devices, 
which means that the members of the crew never need 
to see the target area. Few actually witness the 
strike since it happens long after the aircraft have 
passed over the site. As one B-52 crewmember said, 
"In those 61 missions which I flew, all my targets 
were listed as 'suspected' troop concentrations, 
'suspected' truck farms, and 'suspected' bunker 
areas. Always 'suspected.' I never saw any of 
my targets." 

The range of the B-52 is immense. A record 
was set by a crew flying from Okinawa to Madrid, 
12,519 miles or almost halfway around the world. 

The planes are powered by eight Pratt 5 Whitney 
engines which are fed by two 2500 gallon wing tanks. 
They can also carry auxiliary fuel tanks, but only 
at the expense of a decreased "payload." Refueling 
of the aircraft' which fly from Guam to Indochina 
target areas is done by huge KC- 135 stratotankers 
while in flight. 

Most of the raids on Laos, Cambodia, and South 
Vietnam are now flown out of Utapao, a base on 
the Gulf of Siam in Thailand where a sabotage raid 
disabled a B-52 and damaged several others early 
this January. The Sattahip-Utapao base complex, 
in operation since 1967, is the largest US military 
investment in Southeast Asia. There are additional 
B-52 facilities on Okinawa, and at a recently- 
completed base at Ching Chuan Kang, Taiwan. 

-30- * 
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SHOOT TO KILL IN CHICAGO: 

DALEY 1 S FINEST MURDER 32 IN 9 MONTHS 

by Bernie FarLc i 

", The 'police are not here to create di$ov<hr y 
they're here to preserve it. ,r 

— Mayor Richard */. Daley 3 1068 

CHICAGO (LNS) -- 20 year old Chicane Bruce 
Aguina was downstairs in the basemen wash r •u , j.: 
of Walgreens drugstore at State and Madison on 
Feb. 4, 1972. So was off duty police Sgt. dames 
C. Johnson. Today, Bruce Aguma is buried in the 
ground. Johnson claimed he shot Aguma "accident- 
ally" when he tried to hit him in the head with 
his gun. Why did he want to slug Bruce with the 
gun? He was "making noise." The coroner's jury 
met and ruled "accidental death." 

Ronnie Nelson, a 17 year old "greaser". Just 
stopping by a local hot dog stand. So was Richard 
Nuccio, cop. Nuccio shot Ronnie dead. Claims the 
kid threw a knife at him. Ballistics tests show 
that Ronnie was shot in the back. Oh, says Nuccio, 
didn't I explain it right before? He threw the 
knife over his shoulder at me. From 50 feet away. 

James Clay, 24 years old and black was on his 
way home November 26, 1970. Patrolmen James Fin- 
nelly and Thomas Bowling shot him dead for. . .being 
dressed in women's clothes I Nor was it enough to 
shoot James Clay dead. Officers Finnelly and 
Bowling made extra sure the streets were safe for 
decent folk by pumping eight more bullets into 
the front of his head, the back of his head, his 
neck, chest, stomach and penis. 

Sometimes we read in the papers about some- 
one being killed by the cops. Once in a while, 
when the people killed were well known, there's 
an outcry, lots of "investigations" but little 
else. Like with Black Panthers Fred Hampton and 
Mark Clark or Young Lord Manuel Ramos. But usu- 
ally, folks just see an article in the paper which 
gives the cops' side of the story, which is always 
"he pulled a gun (or knife) on me and I shot in 
self defense." 

What it adds up to is that Attica happens 
in Chicagp every year -- 30-odd people die by 
police bullets. It's not as dramatic as Attica 
was because it's more drawn out •• but surely as 
Rockefeller's gestapo stormed the prison gates 
and gunned down those who had declared "we are men, 
we are not beasts" -- just as surely, Chicago cops 
bag their quota. 

The Chicago Law Enforcement Study Group, a 
joint project of the Center for Urban Affairs of 
Northwestern University and 12 other groups, is- 
sued a 104 page report March 28 entitled "'Hie 
police and their use of .fatal force in Chicago." 

It was an investigation of the 79 "civilians" 
killed by cops during 1969 and 1970. What did they 
find out? 

First they looked at the five largest II. S. 
cities. New York, Chicago, Eos Angeles, Phila- 
delphia and Detroit. In a nine month period, from 
July 1970 to March 1971, cops killed 32 people in 
Chicago. In the same time period, 21 people were 
killed in N.Y., 13 in Philadelphia, 8 in E-A. and 
4 in Detroit. 
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Of the 79 civilians killed in Chicago, 

75% were black -- while only a third of the city's 
people are black. A black person living in 
Chicago was over six times as likely to be killed 
by police as was a white person. 

And if you're under 25 years old, you're 
twice as likely to be shot down by the cops (62% 
of those killed were under 25). 21.5% of those 
kill e d w e re \ in d c r .18 ye ar s old. 

If you're young and black too, you don't 
have to compute your percentage. You just duck 
when you see the squad car coming down the street. 

Black people, the study notes, were mostly 
killed in tiie black areas of Chicago. And white 
people were mostly killed in predominately white 
sections of the city. And... the study also notes... 
"almost no white persons were killed in the more 
affluent parts of Chicago -- the downtown Loop 
aiea, the areas bordering on Lake Michigan, and 
the far northern section of the city." 

Supposedly, there are laws which prohibit 
cops from reckless conduct -- firing into crowds, 
firing at a fleeing car (except when a forcible 
felony was committed), firing warning shots in cases 
where deadly force is not permitted or when the 
shot may hit another person, and firing into 
buildings or doors when the person fired at is not 
visible. 

The Internal Affairs Division of the Police 
Department, the Cook County Coroner and the 
State's Attorney all have authority to investi- 
gate killings by the police. 

Edward Hanrahan, State's Attorney in Chicago, 
is presently under indictment for "obstructing 
justice," for ordering the killings of Mark Clark 
and Fred Hampton. But on March 11, 1972, Ed 
Hanrahan was out campaigning for renomination: 

"Fred Hampton was a punk, communist and he de- 
served to die," he told a crowd. 

The Law Enforcement Study Group ran down 
the disposition of the 79 cases -- and in no case 
was the policeman convicted following the trial. 

At the Coroner's jury, 65 cases were labeled 
"justifiable homicide"; 9 labeled "accidents"; 

1 called "involuntary manslaughter" and 1 "mur- 
der". The last two cases were thrown out by the 
grand jury. 

The Internal Affairs Division of the Police 
Department refuses to make public any punitive mea- 
sures taken against cops involved in killings --but 
almost all of them remain on active duty. In one 
case, a cop received a one day suspension for kil- 
ling a woman who was being raped. When she cried 
for help, he fired through a door, killing her in- 
stantly, His suspension was for violating the rule 
about not shooting through doors . 

What kind of evidence is presented to coroner's 
juries, grand juries, etc.? Out of 74 cases, there 
were 30 m which one eyewitness (usually the copj_ 
was called, and 44 in which no eyewitnesses testi- 
fied. 

The cops always say: "he" (or she -- but in 

76 out of 79 cases, it is he) "had a gun or knife". 
In all cases, the police had weapons. Fingerprint 
_ cy j c 1 cine _ _ w as_ no vc i __q f fared on the cops' gun. In 
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only three cases, were ballistics tests offered on 
the guns, and in only one case was chemical analysis 
(for hair, blood, etc J offered. 

Although the dead person supposedly always has a 
weapon, in 21 ou . of the 79 cases no weapon was ever 
produced. In only three cases, they had fingerprint 
evidence to p> ove the person had touched the gun. In 
three cases they offered ballistics tests to show 
that tne gun was fired. But in no case aid they do 
chemical analyses. 

So in 90 % of tlK cases, ail that could be said 
is that the cops had a spare gun or knife laying 
around in case they needed some "evidence". 

Two policemen, including Harold Saffold of the 
Afro- Ameri can Patrolmen's League, arc now facing 
possible suspension for saying in an interview with 
NBC newsman Russ Ewing, in February that most of 
their fellow officers were carrying two guns, one 
for shooting, the other for dropping as evidence. 

They are charged with appearing on NBC "with- 
out departmental permission." And "at that time 
disseminated information which could be construed as 
detrimental to the Chicago Police Dept." 

The Law Enforcement Study Group, using the 
incident as reported by police, reports of the cor- 
oner's pathologist and credible eyewitness testi- 
mony or statements, found at least 28 cases in which 
it seems cops violated the police department's own 
rules and 10 cases in which they could see "likeli- 
hood of criminal misconduct " 

For instance Raymond Jones, a 29 year old 
black man who was stopped by patrolman Brian Duffy 
on the Eisenhower Expressway, March 20, 1970, for 
going 70 mph in a 55 mph zone. He was teargassed, 
maced* beaten, thrown in a paddy wagon and died of 
asphyxia (lack of oxygen). His family’s lawyer 
said that examination showed his neck was broken. 

On June 18, 1971, the courts ordered the city of 
Chicago to pay Ray Jones’s family $90,000 in dam- 
ages. "I can't say I'm happy at all" was all that 
his wife could tell the papers. 

The Law Enforcement Study Group, as its name 
suggests, is not exactly a radical group -- but 
they've done a good job of documenting what goes on. 
Just the extend to which the strive for and bend ov- 
er backwards to be "objective" makes their report 
just so much more forceful 

* * * 

Friday, March 17, Saint Patrick’s Day. And 
I'm on State Street to sell copies of the Seed 
and Rising Up Angry. Standing waiting for the par- 
ade, a block from where Bruce Aguina was killed in 
Walgreen 's basement a month before. About 11 cops, 
also waiting for the parade, come and stand around 
me on the comer. 

"This guy," the lieutenant says: "When the 

parade starts, he goes down in the subway, we beat 
him up in the washroom an d take him to 11th and 
State," "Yeah," all the other cops grinned. I 
didn't hang around to find out if they were joking. 
After the parade, walking downtown, one of the cops 
sees me. "It’s you-J" he sparkles, "We'll get you 
later!" , n 
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WAF GETS A C.O. : 

FIRST WOMAN IN ALL SERVICES TO GET ONE 

CHICOPEE, Mass. (LNS) --After four months of 
red tape which was only cut after Senators and 
Congresspeople were called in, Pat Turney was 
honorably discharged from the Air Force as a 
conscientious objector in March. She is the first 
enlisted woman in all the military services to 
get a C.O. 

Before she was classified a conscientious 
objector, Pat talked to anyone she came into con- 
tact with a Westover Air Force Base about the war, 
the military, and the role of women in the Air 
Force . 

Pat had to talk to the head chaplain at the 
AFB for her C.O. interview. He told her to talk 
with a woman friend of his who would help her 
straighten out her appearance, and her attitude 
as well. With her "new look” she would fit in 
and be more popular and thus would probably not 
want the C.O. 

The chaplain’s "woman friend", the WAF (Wo- 
men’s Air Force) commander, objected to Pat’s 
political work on and off base as "unladylike". 

She was told that the only legitimate political 
work she could do which would meet with the reg- 
ulations of the Air Force is to work for Nixon. 

After she turned in her C.O. application, 

Pat’s job was shifted three times. Then she 
was told that she'd be court-martialed for "de- 
reliction of duty." In her conscientious objector 
statement, Pat said that it was getting harder 
and harder for her to work--she had no interest 
in giving support to the military, her work as 
a clerk was in direct support of the military 
effort which she strongly disapproved, and she 
worked only under direct orders. 

Although all her paperwork was handed in to 
the brass in Novemeberf and was evaluated by 
December 12, at the end of January her applica- 
tion had not Veen moved to higher headquarters. 
After she wrote to six Senators and Congresspeople, 
a congressional investigation followed. 

Congresswoman Bella Abzug (New York) said, 

"I am much impressed with your expressions of 
an obviously sincere and deeply held belief in 
non-violence. It certainly appears that your 
application has not been handled fairly and I 
have addressed a complaint on the subject to Air 
Force Headquarters. I am proud to know that there 
are women in the Armed Forces who feel as you do 
and are brave enough to speak out." 

Pat says that trying to get the C,0. was 
an eye-opening experience, and that she learned 
a lot from being in the military, but that she 
would never enlist if she had it to do overf 
again . 

- - 30 - - 

(Thanks to the 99th Bummer, a GI paper at 
Westover AFB where Pat Turney works, for the 
information for this short.) 

*************************************************** 
remember this number: (212) 749-2200 
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MESSAGE OF Mme . NGUYEN THI BINH TO THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE, APRIL 8, 1972 (Continued from the cover) 

Mr. Nixon and "bestowed” on the Lao and the Cam- 
bodian peoples. All these facts are the results of 
the so-called "Vietnamization" policy to "change 
the skin color of the corpses" qualified by the 
Nixon Administration as the "best way to get the 
United States out of its involvement in Viet Nam." 

However, Mr. Nixon can in no way change the 
data of the Vietnam problem: bombs and shells have 

proved to be ineffective to quench the determination 
of the South Viet Nam people who have nc other desire 
than living in independence and treedom and settling 
themselves their own affairs. 

U.S. dollars, advisers, and planes, no matter 
how many, cannot be efficacious and bring victory 
to the Saigon army, an army composed of Vietnamese 
forced to fight for objectives contrary to their na- 
tional rights, and forced to kill their relatives 
and compatriots for the only reason that the U.S. 
aggressors call them "Viet Cong". In the meantime, 
these Saigon soldiers’ houses, lands and fields are 
also destroyed and their wives and children are also 
killed by U.S. bombs and shells. 

What is the situation prevailing now in South 
Viet Nam? Nothing but the evidence of the bitter 
failure of the policy of "Vietnamization" of the 
war. Nothing but the evidence of the unquenchable 
fighting force of the South Viet Nam people, who 
receive the unreserved assistance of their brothers 
in the North, the vigorous approval and support of 
the peace- and j us tice- loving people and governments 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Nixon called all this "a Cpmmunist invas- 
ion from North Viet Nam" and resorted to his unique 
might-make- right "rationale", i.e., aircraft, war- 
ships, bombs, and shells, in an attempt to prevent 
the development of the South Viet Nam people’s strug- 
gle and to "retaliate" against the North Viet Nam 
people . 

The Nixon Administration alledgedly in the name 
of the United States is piling up new, monstrous 
crimes against the Vietnamese people in both zones. 

It is also threatening to bring back American ground 
forces, and to use nuclear weapons, etc. No doubt 
you still remember that this was the shortsighted 
policy that bogged the United States down in the 
Viet Nam quagmire, smeared the U.S. prestige and 
caused the loss of tens of thousands of American 
lives . 

Nguyen Van Thieu and the Saigon army will un- 
doubtedly become more and more ineffective. No 
matter how strong the American support and how great 
the tonnage of U.S. bombs and shells, they cannot 
shake the Vietnamese people's will for independence 
and freedom. 

It is precisely because he is clingiqg to 
such an erroneous policy that Mr. Nixon has refused 
the peaceful negotiations in Paris. His ordering 
to suspend indefinitely the Paris Conference does 
not show the least desire for genuine negotiations 
of the U.S. Government. 

And what do we, the South Viet Nam people, ask 
for? We demand that the United States end its Viet- 


namization of the war, stop using Vietnamese to kill 
Vietnamese, halt its bombing in the whole of Viet 
Nam, cease maintaining the warlike Nguyen Van 
Thieu clique and their bellicose machine of coercion, 
and let the South Vietnamese of various political 
tendencies set up a government of national concord, 
which will ensure the right to self-determination 
of the South Vietnamese people through genuinely 
free and democratic elections. 

Could there be any more reasonable and logical 
demand? Mr. Nixon rejected our proposal for the 
resumption of the Paris Conference as usual and 
tried to mislead you by such distortions as saying 
that we want to force the U.S. to "capituMte" and 
"to impose Communism on South Viet Nam", etc. This 
is sheer fallacy and cynical slander. 

We would like to tell you that we deeply 
cherish peace and are eager to seek a just peaceful 
solution that conforms the interests of both the 
Vietnamese and the American peoples. However, 
should Mr. Nixon stubbornly pursue the war and 
trample underfoot our deepest aspirations, then we 
are compelled to continue our fight. 

Your task is heavy indeed. We hope you will 
realize this reality, check the Nixon Administration's 
criminal hands, and demand that it end forthwith its 
bombardments in North and South Viet Nam, resume the 
Paris Conference on Viet Nam, and negotiate serious- 
ly, stop using American resources, lives and prest- 
ige to protect the vile warmonger Nguyen Van Thieu. 

Such is the way to put an end to the sufferings 
and mournings of the Vietnamese people, to bring 
home the GIs; the really honorable and .beneficial 
way out for the United States. 

Make your voice of peace and justice be heard. 

My friendly greetings and wishes of good luck 
to you all! 

Paris, April 8th, 1972 

Nguyen Thi Binh, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic 
of South Viet Nam 

-30- 

**************************************************** 

NIXON MAKES IT TO TOP OF "HATED AND FEARED" LIST AT 
MME. TUSSAUD’S 

LONDON (LNS) --Nobody much loves Tricky Dick 
Nixon it seems -- at least not on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Vistors to Mme. Tussaud's Waxworks 
in London have voted him the third most hated or 
feared personality, putting him somewhere between 
Hitler and Jack the Ripper. Dracula came in a little 
further down the list. 

In Amsterdam, Nixon came in top of the baddies. 

-30- 

*************************************************** 
Please send us your papers folks--how else can we 
get the news? 

April 12, 1972 
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ALL WHITE JURY ACQUITS MISS. COPS IN JACKSON 
SHOOTINGS 

by David Doggett 

Mississippi Student News Project/ LIBERATION News 
Service 

BILOXI, Miss. (LNS) --There were rebel yells 
and plenty of bqtk slapping among the Mississippi 
Highway' patrolmen in this Gulf coast town recently. 
An all white jury returned with an acquittal 
verdict in a $13.8 million suit brought against 
the patrolmen by nine wounded students and the 
families of two slain students--victims of the 
Mississippi Highway Patrol at Jackson State Col- 
lege on May 14, 1970. 

The suit was brought against more than 50 
Mississippi State patrolmen and Jackson city 
police along with city and state officials who 
were responsible for the mass attack. 

The 200 round barrage of shotgun and auto- 
matic weapons fire came at the end of two days of 
demonstrations following Nixon’s Cambodian in- 
vasion in the spring of 1970. Lawmen, white 
newsmen, and black students conflicted over the 
question of whether sniper fire from Alexander 
Hall (a women’s dorm) or rock and bottle throw- 
ing from students in front of the dorm, touched 
off the twenty-eight second barrage. 

However, there are several points of fact 
which cannot be disputed. Every lawman except 
one who fired weapons testified that he shot 
into the air or at a window on the third floor 
of Alexander Hall’s west wing. But an FBI ex- 
amination and photographs of the location showed 
clearly that there were bullet marks on the en- 
tire front of the building on ail floors and also 
in the opposite direction from the alleged snip- 
er. Further, both of the students who were kil- 
led and most of those wounded were standing on 
the ground in front of the dorm when they were 
hit . 

Because the victims were all black, the 
Jackson State killings have not received the 
national attention that the fatal shooting of 4 
white Kent State students has. Nor has it re- 
ceived the same treatment in the judicial system. 

A county grand jury and a federal grand jury 
reviewed the evidence on Jackson State, but neith- 
er returned any indictments. The President's 
Commission on Campus Unrest found the attack by 
the patrolmen ’’completely unwarranted and un- 
justified,” but the Nixon administration took no 
action on the matter. 

On the contrary, the Justice Department re- 
cessed a federal investigation of the incident 
and refused to turn over files pertaining to the 
incident to the plaintiffs in the damage suit un- 
til ordered to do so by the federal judge pre- 
siding over the case in Biloxi. 

In past damage suits against employees and 
officials of city and state governments it is 
only possible to sue the individual employee and 
his salary. Thus any financial benefit from such 
suits has been negligible due to the limited sal- 
aries involved. Attorneys (Lawyers Committee for 


Con? t it lit i onal Rights Under the Law) in the Jack- 
son State suit, however, hope to get a Supreme 
Court ruling that requires the state itself to be 
financially liable to parties injured by employees 
for which the state is responsible. 

The financial settlement though is not as im- 
portant to the plaintiffs, or indeed to everyone 
involved, as the question of whether in fact white 
lawmen can still ’’kill a nigger” and get away wiuh 
it. And it is for this' reason that the plaintiffs 
expect to appeal the case to the U.S. Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New Orleans: to challenge a 
court of law that would allow the Mississippi High- 
way Patrol to play the roles of judge, jury, and 
executioner in the street--and get off without 
even a reprimand. 

— 30— 

MALE MIDWIFE CONVICTED OF PRACTICING MEDICINE 
WITHOUT LICENSE --JUDGE RULES PREGNANCY AND BIRTH 
"SICKNESS OR AFFLICTION” 

SAN DIEGO (LNS) --Norman Casserly, a male mid- 
wife, was recently convicted of practicing medi- 
cine without a license by a California Municipal 
Court . 

The judge, in his charge to the jury, theorized 
that pregnancy and birth are abnormalities known 
as "sickness or affliction and that persons who 
conclude that there is no need of treatment are en- 
gaged in the diagnosis of illness and hence the 
practice of medicine.” On this basis, the jury 
handed down a conviction. 

Casserly ’s case was strongly supported by many 
women who had delivered babies at home with his 
help. He has assisted at the births of 3500 child- 
ren--with not one infant or maternal mortality. 

This statistic is all the more signifigant when 
compared to the infant-maternal death rate of 21.7 
per 1,000 births produced by hospital maternity 
wards in the U.S. Ninety-five % of all babies in 
the UcS, are delivered in hospitals and the U.S. 
ranks 23rd in infant mortality rates. 

A substantial majority of the nations ranked 
higher than the U.S. practice mid-wife supervised 
home delivery by natural methods as an established 
part of medical care. England, Sweden, and the 
Netherlands lead the world in the practice of home 
delivery and midwifery. 

Casserly is appealing his conviction and 
support is gathering among women and professionals 
who support his methods and are active in the grow- 
ing movement to liberate childbirth. 

More information can be gotten from Helmut 
Scholosser, 1075 Space Park Way #79, Mountain View, 
Ca., 94040. 

- -30-- 
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" The vast resources of the industrialized 
nations must be diverted from the non-productive 
and wasteful channels of war-making capabilities ." 

Richard Nixon, October 26, 1968. 
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- "THE CURRENT OFFENSIVE IS BOTH MILITARY AND 
POLITICAL:” PRG VICTORY REPORTTROM PARIS 

by Schofield Coryell 
LIBERATION News ^Service ‘ ■> 

PARIS (LNS) -- Addressing the assembled press 
corps in Paris on Thursday, April 6 -- the very 
day when a session of the Vietnam talks would 
normally have taken place if the American side had 
not broken them off -- Madame Nguyen Thi Binh, 
Foreign Minister of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam, explained: 

"All the current military operations against 
the puppet forces and administration have been 
undertaken by the People’s Liberation Armed Forces 
and the Provisional Revolutionary Government." The 
ultimate object of the struggle she continued, is 
to "liberate the entire territory of South Vietnam 
and establish a government of national harmony in 
Sai gon ." 

Madame Binh summarized as follows the initial 
results (March 30 -April 5) of the current offen- 
sive -- the biggest since thp Tet offensive of 
1968: 6,500 enemy troops put* out of action, (in- 
cluding 1,000 taken prisoner); 13 'enemy bases 
liquidated; the airports and depots of Dong Ha, Ai 
Tu and La Vang eliminated; 12 artillery positions 
destroyed, 110 cannons captured; 45 planes and 100 
tanks seized; 3 boats sunk; an enemy marine brigade 
and tank regiment destroyed; 3 other regiments 
decimated. 

But even this was only part of the real' 
story. As Madame Binh pointed out: "The current 
offensive is both military and political -- and 
the western press has largely overlooked the all- 
important political aspect. Alongside the attacks 
by the Liberation Armed Forces, there have been 
widespread uprisings of the South Vietnamese pop- 
ualtion against the oppressive apparatus of the 
puppet Thieu regime. 

"For example, 100,000 people living in the two 
districts of Gio Linh and Cam Lo revolted, and 
freed themselves from the control of the Saigon 
regime. In addition to this, thousands of troops 
of the puppet army have been mutinying and joining 
the Liberation forces. A large part of the 56th 
Regiment of the 3rd Infantry Division rebelled 
against the Saigon command and rallied to the 
Liberation forces. The prisoners held in the con- 
centration camp of Mai Loc, as well as those of 
other camps, have revolted and broken free.'! 

Answering an American journalist’s question 
as to the sources of the "Vietcong's heavy equip- 
ment, such as tanks," Madame Binh replied: 

"In the face of the unprecedented assault on 
our country by the United States -- using the most 
up-to-date and most devastating means of destruc*-' 
tion -- we feel fully justified in getting and 
using whatever weapons we can from all our friends, 
particularly from the socialist countries. You 
could hardly expect us to defend ourselves using 
the most rudimentary weapons." 

Concerning the role of the North Vietnamese, 
she simply said: "Our compatriots of the North 

have always sup ported our struggle devotedly, and 
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will continue to do so until the country is liber- 
ated. " 

Madame Binh denounced the escalation of Amer- 
ican air and heavy artillery attacks: "The Amer- 

ican air forces and artillery troops are combat 
troops and the war in its ’ Vietnamized’ form is an 
American war. Nixon has just ordered a certain 
number of American military units to take part in 
the fighting. 

"In this way, Nixon is only beginning anew the 
process of intensified aggression on a large scale 
which the United States has been pursuing for a 
long time. Madame Binh pointed out that the recent 
victories of the liberation forces "demonstrate 
once again that the ' Vietnamization ' policy has 
seriously failed and is doomed to fail completely." 

Both the PRG and DRV (Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam) delegations in Paris have called for the 
resumption of the weekly sessions of the Vietnam 
talks -- broken off unilaterally by the U.S. on 
March 22 -- and both continue to back the PRG’s sev- 
en point peace plan of July 1 as the basis for a 
settlement. As the DRV delegation expresses it in a 
statement issue on April 6: 

"The DRV delegation firmly demands that the 
Nixon Administration immediately stop its sabotage 
of the Paris Conference on Vietnam y resume the ses- 
sions as usual ^ negotiate seriously y and respond pos- 
itively to the seven-point solution put forward by 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government of the Re- 
public of South Vietnam . The U.S . Government must 
bear full responsibility for all serious consequences 
arising from its persistent sabotage of the Paris 
Conference on Vietnam and its acts of war and aggres- 
sion in Vietnam. n 

-30- 

******** ******* ************************************** 

NEW YORK GROUP PUTS OUT CONVENTION PAMPHLET; 

CALLS FOR PLANNING CONFERENCE AT END OF APRIL 

NEW YORK (LNS) --The Enraged Ones, a group work- 
ing out of the New York Switchboard have just put out 
a 15-page pamphlet on the upcoming convention demon- 
strations in Miami (July 9-14) 'and San Diego (August 
21-24) as well as plans for the New York Primary June 
20 . 

Copies are 10$ each and can be gotten by writing 
to the Enraged Ones, c/o NY Switchboard, 133 W. 4th 
St, New York, NY, 10012 or calling 212-533-3186. 

* * * 

There will be a regional conference at Cornell 
University in Thaca, NY, the last weekend in April to 
discuss with representatives from the San Diego Con- 
vention Coalition (SDCC) and the Florida People’s Coa 
lition (FPC) , plans for the conventions and ways to 
mobilize people in the New York State area. 

Plans for the New York primary will also be dis- 
cussed and a unifying political statement for the 
Spring and Spmmer actions drawn up. Finally, the con 
femce will discuss what plans can be made for the 
vast majority of people who cannot just get up and 
leave for six weeks in the middle of summer to go to 
Miami and San Diego. For more information about the 
conference and its aims, write or call the pnraged 
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NLF VICTORIES THROUGHOUT SOUTH VIETNAM: 

U.S. MILITARY LEAVE BY THOUSANDS FOR VIETNAM 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)-- The National Liberation Front of 
South Vietnam is maintaining what appears to be the 
biggest offensive since Tet, 1968. It started March 
30 and has continued through the first weeks of April. 

All over South Vietnam, ARVN troops, large in 
number, low* in morale, are suffering defeats, despite 
the massive U.S. air support that has been called to 
their aid. 

Saigon has been forced to use its last reserves-- 
the palace guard, in an attempt to reopen Route 13, 
and allow help to reach the area around An Loc, north 
of Saigon near the Cambodian border, where Liberation 
forces have been operating successfully for the last 
few days . 

Liberation forces ire active all around the City, 
in the Mekong Delta, Quang Tri province (near the DMZ) 
and in the Central Highlands. On Monday, April 10, an 
ARVN ammunitions supply depot exploded 8 miles from 
Saigon, rocking the city. 

Nhan Dan, the People’s daily in the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (North Vietnam) has announced 
"resounding victories" for the NLF, and said that the 
U.S. and Saigon troops were "ear deep in a profound 
all around crisis." 

Quan Doi Nhan Dan, the DRV's military paper re- 
ported that the lines of the ARVN forces "have not 
only been bent, as Nixon has had enough foresight to 
predict, they have been broken through and smashed by 
chunks 

Washington calls it a North Vietnamese invasion — 
Saigon President Nguyen Van Thieu calls it: 

"the decisive moment where the survival or loss 
of our country is at stake. The present battle is the 
decisive battle, the outcome of which will deter- 
mine the loss or survivial of the people of South 
Vietnam." 

U.S. press reports and Washington releases des- 
cribe the offensive as almost suicidal in scope and 
intensity evoking images of massive forces sweeping 
down from the North. But that's not the way others 
see it. The English Manchester Guardian weekly 
reported April 8 that if the offensive succeeded, the 
Vietnamese will "have achieved more with less effort 
than they achieved with their Tet offensive in 1968." 

Another article, from Le Monde, emphasized that 
the liberation forces on the northern front while 
numerically smaller than the ARVN troops, were more 
effective. For Thieu this may indeed be "the deci- 
sive moment but the NLF and the North Vietnamese are 
no nearer their last gasp than they were in '68 when 
U.S. military officials proclaimed that the Tet 
offensive was their final show of strength. 

The Saigon forces are unable to contain the 
recent advances. Vietnamization, as the North Viet- 
namese and PRG have been saying all along, has more 
than failed this month--Saigon troops require a 
massive amount of U.S. aid and naval support to func- 
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tion at all. 

Even Eric Sevareid, in a CBS editorial, said 
early in the offensive that the American people could 
not be fooled any longer, hopes for an American 
military victory are groundless. 

TV reports showed ARVN troops hot on the heels-- 
if not in the lead--of refugees moving south from 
Quang Tri. One frustrated ARVN commander, .stood in 
a stream vainly trying to beat his men back zr 
the front, but they would have no part of it. 

The McNamara line--a network of artillery bases 
complemented by electronic sensors, set up during 
the Johnson administration to prevent infiltration 
from across theDMZ--was completley obliterated. 

More than ten of the bases (which were never 
really effective) were destroyed by the retreating 
ARVN troops. 

Mme . Nguyen Thi Binh, speaking for the PRG 
in Paris April 6, listed the victories: 

"6500 enemy troops out of action; a brigade 
of marines and an armored regiment destroyed; three 
other regiments decimated; 13 bases liquidated; 
airfields and warehouses in Dongha, Aitu, and Lavang 
demolished; 110 artillery pieces seized or destroyed; 
45 planes and helicopters downed; 100 tanks seized 
or knocked out and three boats sunk." 

Although U.S. bombing has increased phenomenal- 
ly (225 sortees in 5 days) , American airmen in 
command complain that they cannot do the kind of 
bombing they would like, because the almost total 
cloud coverage allows them only occasional glimpses 
of movement ' below . p^ev fly and bomb anyway--north 
and south of the DMZ--but not unmolested. In addi- 
tion to the 45 planes and helicopters Mme. Binh 
claimed for the south. North Vietnamese spokesmen 
counted 10 American planes downed over the north 
as of April 6. Sunday April 9, they announced the 
3rd B-52 shot down over the north. 

In response to the incredible advances in the 
south, more intense daily bombings of North Vietnam 
are expected to resume. Officially, daily strikes 
over the north were terminated three and a half years 
ago, although they have been resumed periodically 
under another name; "limited duration protective 
reaction strikes" was the term used in May, 1970, 
during the Christmas bombings last year, and at 
least 6 other times sinee the official halt in 
November of 1968. 

The U.S. never stopped aerial reconnaissance 
missions over the North, officials always insisting 
that the planes are not a r med. They fail to men- 
tion the armed escorts . accompanying tjje unarmed planes 
which have no qualms about dropping |>ombs when 
they decide that North Vietnamese radar is trained 
on them. This year- -through early March--there 
have been more attacks (sorties) against the north 
than in the entire year of 1971. Those attacks 
can be expected to have increased dramatically 
in the last week. Just how much more they increase 
and how far north they eventually will extend is 
still to be seen. 

Already, extra planes and aircraft carriers 
have been rushed to the area, expanding U.S. forces 
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to the largest they have ever been during the war. 

500 tactical fighter bombers are in action already, 
plus 60 B-52s--some of them flying as far as 150 
miles north of the DMZ to bomb the coastal city 
of Vinh. Officially, this is the first time since 
1968 that B-52s have flown against North Vietnam. 

The four aircraft carriers in the Gulf of 
Tonkin have been joined by a fourth-- the Constel- 
lation. On Monday, April 10, the Midway was rushed 
off to join them, followed by the Saratoga, on 
tour in Vietnam for the first time. 

Air Force, A/avy and Marine bases have been put 
on official alert or adivsed of possible deploy- 
ment to Vietnam. The Ad Hoc Military Committee, 
a group in Boston, has been in touch with people 
on military bases all over the U.S. and has made 
an official tally. They report that already six 
ships, 181 planes, 10,900 men have left for the 
war zone . 

The report continues: 5 ships, 160 planes, 

and 5,450 men are to leave shortly for Indochina; 
five ships, 115 planes, 1300 men are to leave shortly 
for a "destination unknown"; 21 ships, 173 planes, 
8,550 men have already left the country "destina- 
tion unknown"; three ships, nine planes, 26,500 men 
are on alert--some of them marines from Camp 
Lejeune in * ^ c ^Carolina. 

Total: The minimum estimate--33 ships, 

638 planes, 50,500 men. 

The Pentagon vigorously denies that ground troops 
may be sent to Vietnam, emphasizing that they are 
in the process of withdrawing, not increasing U.S. 
troops. Nixon conscientiously avoids making any 
statements on the possible committment of ground 
troops, hoping to keep political repercussions to a 
minimum. In this election year, anti-war feeling 
in the U.S. is mounting and Democratic candidates 
are waiting to swoop in when Nixon makes an unpop- 
ular move. 

Already, even without Nixon making much noise, 
demonstrations against the U.S. escalation of the 
bombing are planned for mid-April all over the 
country . 

Ronald Zeigler, Nixon's press secretary, has 
not been so tight lipped. He told the press that 
while thus far U.S. "response" has been limited to 
"supporting firrpower from the air and sea", he also 
said: 

"We continue to provide whatever is necessary 
in this area(air and sea) and continue to assess the 
situation. We are not limiting the assistance 
that we may provide." 

As always, the Vietnamese are ready for the 
"assistance", up to and including a possible nuclear 
attack. In an interview with Marcus Raskin of the 
Institute for Policy Studies in Washington, Nguyen 
Minh Vy, deputy chief of the North Vietnamese 
delegation to Paris said that : 

"The United States is already engaged in "un- 
limited bombing short of the use of nuclear wea- 
pons". He said that the Vietnamese people are not 
afraid of the bombing and that the heavier the 
raids, "the greater the determination of North 
Vietnam and the further Vietnamization fails." 


He said that while prior to the offensive. 
North Vietnamese and NLF troops were under orders 
not to attack withdrawing American troops, those 
orders were now rescinded. 

The only way he said, that this could be 
avoided would be if the United States set a date 
for withdrawal. Then the U.S. units could withdraw 
in safety. He predicted that the peace talks, sus- 
pended last month by U.S. delegate William Porter, 
will resume and added that the North Vietnamese 
were willing to compromise in the structure of a 
new government in Saigon--as long as President 
Thieu was safely out of the way. 

- -30-- 

*********★***★***-********************************** 

STUDY REVEALS 30% OF U.S. COLLEGE STUDENTS 
WOULD PREFER LIFE OUTSIDE THE U.S. 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Did you ever feel like you'd 
rather be anywhere else than here in the good ole 
USA? Well, if you did (or do) you have plenty 
of company. A recent study of college students on 
50 campuses, conducted for the John D. Rockerfeller 
III Fund in 1971, revealed that 30% of college 
students interviewed would rather live somewhere 
outside the U v §. Canada, Australia, arid Western 
Europe led the choices of alternatives. 

The study revealed that: many students are more 
uneasy and worried than in 1970. Only a handful 
believe our national policies will lead to peace 
or economic well being. ~~ 

While the majority of those interviewed class- 
ified themselves as having "mainstream" political 
beliefs, their answers to specific questions 
seem to contradict this. These students cited 
Vietnam, pollution, poverty, and prejudice as 
"the main indication that things are not working 
well in the country." Most believe that big 
business "really runs the country" and that such 
major institutions as political parties, the 
Military, the penal system, and business need 
"drastic" reform. 

Only 1 in 10 interviewed believe that the 
Vietnam war will be over by the 1972 election and 
nearly 90$ expect to vote in that election. "In 
1971 there was only one objective which even 50% 
of the students saw as justifying going to war- 
counteracting aggression. This represents a con- 
siderable decline from a 64 per cent reading in 
1968. 

The report found the "greatest single rrosion 
of relations to authority'.' was in the worker- 
boss relationship . In 1968 56% of the students 
"did not mind the prospect of being bossed around 
on the job"; in 1971 the figure was 36%. 

In 1968, 69% of the students believed 
that "hard work will always pay off."; in 1971 
only 39% felt it would. 

--30-- 

************** * *********************************** 

Make sure to send or call in all the news 
of anti-war actions in your area as soon as they 
happen . Call collect (212) 749-2200. 
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"I AM NOT ADVOCATING I- !.->• V r N'- OV LAW'.-,'': 

ROY WILKINS SUPPORTS THE PRi PITS FROM APARTHEID 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)--In vccent months, after years 
of work, many blacks in the United States have be- 
gun to see signs of success in their efforts to gen- 
erate opposition to continued government and private 
collaboration with the racist minority regimes of 
Southern Africa. Just as this has been happening, 
NAACP director Roy Wilkins has travelled to South 
Africa to give U.S. cempani the: , a pa. sa the 
back . 

At a news conference in Johannesburg, Wilkins 
mused "How many black jobs would be lost if General 
Motors went back to Detroit, if John Deere and Chase 
Manhattan pulled out? If these American corpora- 
tions were not here, and South African corporations 
had those manufacturing units, would they not have 
the same or worse pattern?" 

To argue that the preservation of African jobs 
in U.S. corporations in South Africa is the crucial 
issue, is to ignore the central tragedy. Africans 
in South Africa exist only as units of labor. The 
white government decides which 6'f them can work ' in 
the 87% of South Africa that is reserved for whites 
(who make up only 19% of the population! and which 
contains all the major cities, industries and mines. 
Even the "lucky" ones who do get joos must leave 
their families behind in the overcrowded reserves 
which are left for the black majority of the popula- 
tion. 


The white government decides how many Africans 
an employer can have, what jobs they can hold, and 
how long they can stay. There are strict limits 
imposed by law -- blacks are generally restricted to 
jobs classified as "unskilled 1 *. Most "semi-skilled" 
and "skilled" jobs are reserved for whites and 
coloured". (In South Africa mulattos are one rung 
up the ladder from the bottom) Needless to say, 
no black may ever be in a position of authority 
over a white. 

IJ.S. business is in South Africa because the 
combination of cheap labor (the average monthly 
earnings of an African in the mines comes to about 
$25) and great natural resources make for some of 
the highest profit returns in the world. In the 
process U.S. finance and business has long been a 
mainstay of the South African government. 

This was clear a decade ago when>< after the 
South African police massacred 69 Africans who 
were peacefully protesting die pass laws that re- 
strict their movement, foreign investors withdrew 
their capital and the economy of South Africa was 
threatened with collapse. An $85 million credit 
loan from U.S. banks (most notably Chase Manhattan, 
Chemical Bank and First National City Bank), $50 
million in trade with the U.S., and $23 million in 
investments by U.S. corporations turned the tide 
and saved South Africa. 

today, U.S. support continues to strengthen 
South Africa’s economy. IBM’s doubling its invest- 
ment and GM’s expansion plans (to mention only twe) 
play a major role in keeping the South African ec- 
onomy safe and stable. 
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In this context, it is hard to believe that an 
Amen car "civil rights icader" could have endorsed 
U.S. business activity in South Africa. But Wilkins 
didn’t leave it at that, lie went on to state, 

"Change should be made legally. I am not advocating 
the violating of laws," -- this in South Africa, where 
two and one half thousand African men and women are 
imprisoned daily because they cannot avoid breaking 
the vicious pass laws. South African laws have tom 
a million people from their homes to enforce segre- 
gation and are splitting families every day. South 
African laws specifically bar all who are not white 
from participation in making the laws. No Africa}!, 
Asiian or Coloured has any legal means of influencing 
or changing such laws. Yet, Wilkin's Isays , "Changes 
should be made legally." 


In doing this, he feeds into a myth that has 
gotten increasing play from U.S. companies that are 
active in South African and from the U.S. press. 

The theory goes that increasing contact and involve- 
ment will mellow the South African government and 
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a Dooming economy win torce them to create . 

enings for blacks . This rosy picture hardly fits 
the facts . 

While the wages of some blacks have increased, 

the wages of whites and the cost of living haveirisen 
faster. In the flve X ears from 1962 to 1#67 the 
average monthly earnings of whites in manufacturing 
increased by about 8.6% a year, while the earnings 
of non-whites increased by 5.7% a year. The gap is 
growing and so are prices. Dr. Francis Wilson, econ- 
omics lecturer at the University of Cape Tt)wn esti- 
mates that in real terms (what -you can actually buy 
with your money) the earnings of African miners in 
1966 were possibly lower than they had been in 1911. 


Fortunately, Wilkins’s comments are not likely 
to have much effect on the growing campaign against 
U.S. government policy toward Africa and gainst some 
of the major U.S. corporations that are involved in 
Southern Africa. Demonstrations have already hit 
Union Carbide and Foote Mineral which have resumed 
the import of chrome from Rhodesia in violation of 
U.N. sanctions against trade with the white minority 
regime there. And a large coalition of different 
groups is planning further actions including nation- 
al demonstrations in Washington, D.C. and San Fran- 
cisco on May 27, which has been designated African 
Liberation Day. 
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[Information for this article came primarily from 
the Africa Research Group, the American Committee on 
Africa, and Sechaba, the publication of the African 
National Congress of South Africa.] 

***************************************************** 


ORGANIZING PAMPHLET AVAILABLE 

ANN ARBOR (LNS)--A new pamphlet entitled "Student 
and Youth Organizing", has just been published by 
Youth Liberation. Written mainly about high school 
and junior high school organizing, the 92 page pam- 
phlet covers methods of organizing, issues that are 
important, skills and actions that can be used, and 
has a listing of resources available to young people 
who are doing organizing work. It's available for 
50 from Youth Liberation, 2007 Washtenaw Ave 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 48104. 
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TETE NOW THE MAIN FRONT 
AS MOZAMBIQUE WAR INTENSIFIES 

(Editor's note: Since 1964 a guerrilla move- 

ment has been fighting to free Mozambique, on the 
east coast of Africa, from Portuguese colonial 
control. In the early years of the war, FRELIMO 
-- the Mozambique Liberation Front -- succeeded in 
liberating most of the northern provinces of 
Niassa and Cabo Delgado. More recently, the 
fighting has spread to a third province in the 
nor theves tern part of the country, Tete. 

As the following article, condensed from a 
newsletter put out by the Committee for a Free 
Mozambique, explains, the fighting in this province 
could well be the key to the success of FRELIMO' s 
war of national liberation. For Tete is the area 
in whihh the Portuguese have begun work on a 
gigantic dam project which they hope will provide 
immense quantities of power, open up the region, 
and allow for the immigration of as many as a 
million white colonial settlers to serve as a bul- 
wark against African revolution. 

For further information on Mozambique and 
FRELIMO, write to the Committee for a Free Mozam- 
bique 616 W. 116th St. New York, N.Y. 10027.) 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Intensified activities by 
FRELIMO guerrillas in Mozambique's Tete Province 
during the past year, especially since August 1971, 
have cause increasing difficulties to the Portu- 
guese effort to complete the Cabora Bassa hydro- 
electric project along the Zambezi River. If 
completed, Cabora Bassa would be the largest dam 
and hydroelectric project in Africa, and would 
furnish most of its power to South Africa. The 
dam would also provide irrigation for hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land, and the Portuguese 
have announced their intention to settle 1,000,000 
whites in the Cabora Bassa area. 

Cabora Bassa is a symbol of continued white 
rule in Mozambique and Southern Africa. According- 
ly, FRELIMO, at its second party congress in 1968, 
vowed to prevent the dam from ever being completed. 

In March 1968, FRELIMO announced the reopen- 
ing of the Tete front (there had been some activi- 
ty there as early as 1964-65 but it had been 
abandoned). By December 1969, two months after 
the contract for construction of the dam had been 
awarded to ZAMCO, a consortium of South African, 
French, Swiss, German, and Portuguese companies, 
guerrillas were reported by the Portuguese to be 
"intimidating" the population. By April 1970, 
FRELIMO was said to be conducting hit and run 
actions in the area. FRELIMO' s own communique in 
September, 1970, stated that military operations 
had been expanded to affect all of Tete province 
north of the Zambezi; south of the river. FRELIMO 
was still conducting no military actions but only 
political work. 

FRELIMO' s first military crossing of the Zam- 
bezi took place in late 1970. By January 1971 the 
Portuguese admitted that FRELIMO had penetrated 
to the south of the river. 

The crossing of the Zambezi was an event of 
outstanding importance in the Mozambican struggle. 
The Portuguese had regarded the Zambezi as a 

natural barrier and had developed their strategy 
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around it as their last major defense bulwark. 

Lined with fortifications, it had been considered 
the last and most unassailable line of defense. Moz- 
ambique south of the Zambezi is more developed and 
more densely populated; FRELIMO feels the struggle 
can now spread more rapidly throughout the country* 

During the early part of 1971, the Portuguese 
seemed to be expecting attempts to attack the dam 
itself. General Kaulza de Arriaga, the Portuguese 
commander- in-chief in Mozambique, pledged to defend 
the dam "whatever the cost." 

The dam site is, however, an extremely difficult 
target for a guerrilla attack. The country around 
Cabora Bassa is opEen , providing less cover than 
that in northern Mozambique. Further, the Portu- 
guese have established a triple line of defense 
extending to a radius of almost 10 miles from the 
dam site. A constant air watch is kept over the area. 
Access routes are under military guard. Traffic 
from the town of Tete (capital of the province) to 
the dam site proceeds in military convoys. Security 
at the dam site is strict, construction workers and 
their families being required to carry passes; there 
is a 7 P.M. curfew. 

Thus, while FRELIMO has succeeded in mining 
and ambush operations as close as about’ 12 miles 
from the site, and may have attempted to infiltrate 
tie dam area, no known direct strike has yet been 
made at the dam. 

But as Samora Machel, President of FRELI5M0, 
stated in an interview published in the Paris journal 
Af r icasia in August 1971, Cabora Bassa itself as an 
object is secondary to gaining control of Tete 
province and all of Mozambique. The Portuguese have 
devoted much of their force to the dam area; but 
while they have anticipated that FRELIMO would occupy 
itself trying to reach the dam, the guerrillas have 
been taking action elsewhere. 

This campaign has been highly successful. FRE- 
LIMO has steadily stepped up its attacks on Portu- 
guese military camps, convoys, river boats and 
aircraft. During one three month period in 1971 
(July to September) they reported 34 major ambushes 
in Tete province as well as 71 sabotage operations. 

For the Portuguese, the results have been damaging 
-- more than 330 soldiers killed in that period, and 
87 vehicles destroyed. Other operations during 
the same period claimed seven boats destroyed on the 
Zambezi River and one plane shot down. 

FRELIMO' s growing success has forced the Port- 
uguese to abandon several of their more remote mili- 
tary posts and camps and up the number of troops 
in the province to around 30.000 to try and hold 
what's left. They have also called for increased 
aid from nearby South Africa and Rhodesia, their 
allies in maintaining white control of southern 
Africa. Rhodesian soldiers have been reported killed 
in Tete, and two battalions of South African troops 
are also stationed there. 

Most roads in the district are now closed, except 
to well-armed convoys. And the provincial capital 
is isolated except by air. Portuguese officials 
have been forced to admit that in Tete their forces 
are "behind schedule." 

That doesn't mean they're ready to concede their 
failure , however. They have incr eased their effort-R 
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DOW WEEDKILLER LINKED TO DEATHS AND DEFORMITIES 
OF BABIES, CATTLE, PETS AND CROPS 

Alternative News Service/Ll BERATION News Service 

AUCKLAND, New Zealand (LNS)--Ivon Watkins Dow 
Ltd., the New Zealand manufacturer of the weedkiller 
2,4,5-T, and a subsidiary of Dow Chemicals, is 
under strong attack here after local doctors dis- 
covered up to sixteen babies--as well as cattle, 
household pets and farm crcps--deformed by 
dioxin, its impure by-product. 

Although Ivon Watkins Dow Ltd. have replied 
at great length to the allegations, the local 
Environmental Defence Society which has been 
waging a campaign against 2,4,5-T for several years, 
commented that their statement contained many 
’’irrelevant, misleading and incorrect claims.” 

Dow Chemical is no stranger to the production of 
devestatingly harmful chemicals and the infamous 
manufacturer of napalm ranked 114 on the list of 
top war contractors in 1971. 

The battle against 2,4,5-T accelerated in 
February, 1972 when two doctors blamed the weed- 
killer for the birth of two badly deformed babies. 
Hie babies, born at Te Awamutu within one month 
of each other, died soon after birth from spinal 
defects. Both mothers from adjoining farms, got 
their water from an area which had been sprayed 
with the chemical. The doctors who discovered 
the Te Awamutu cases are now investigating 
twelve more possible cases of the weedkiller 
poisoning. 


^MOZAMBIQUE STORY CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15**** 
to move some 83,000 African residents of the 
Zambezi area into aldeamentos , or ’’protective 
villages”, similar to the U.S. -sponsored strategic 
hamlets which failed in Vietnam. The policy hasn’t 
worked much better in Mozambique. There has. been 
widespread resistance and the Portuguese have 
increasingly resorted to attempts at terrorizing 
the population. 

In November and December of 1971, at least 
5,000 refugees crossed into Malawi, with stories 
of Portuguese attacks and of such attrocities as 
forcing mothers to place their babies in mtondos , 
the mortars used for grinding grain, and then 
pound them to death with pestles. The Portuguese 
Embassy in Malawi has in effect admitted that such 
stories might be true. 

FRELIMO’s activities have continued on into 
1972. On February 9, FRELIMO carried out the 
largest single sabotage operation yet in its campaign 
to stop Cabora Bassa. A truck loaded with several 
tons of high explosives was blown up, killing nine 
and wounding five more. 

It is clear that FRELIMO has caused serious 
disruption of the Cabora Bassa project. Rather 
than attack the heavily protected dam directly, 
it has followed a more classic guerrilla strategy 
of isolating it. Cutting of the road and rail lines 
to the site* would make completion of the dam vir- 
tually impossible, unless the Portuguese resort to 
flying in cement and other supplies. 


Another woman in a south island town said 
that she and a woman in the same area had given 
birth to deformed babies after weeds near their 
homes had been sprayed with the chemical. 

But babies are not the only ones to be de- 
formed by the suspected ingredient, dioxin, in 
the weedkiller. One farmer said that in 1967, 
after using the chemical for spraying grass 
and blackberries, he lost 54 calves in a nerd 
of 120. He also said that from a new herd of 
cows obtained five years ago, he had since had 
77 cases of mummified foetus. Another farmer 
reported that after aerial spraying, 10 cows in 
a herd of 160 had given birth to deformed calves, 
either stillborn or dying soon after birth. 

Even domestic animals were reported deformed. 
A dog breeder said that while he was breeding in 
an area sprayed by 2,4,5-T, puppies without 
eyes and legs were bom to his German shepard 
dogs . 

One farmer also reported that since the 
chemical had been sprayed near his property, po- 
tatoes, cauliflowers and gladioli had undergone 
strange mutations. In potatoes he said, the nor- 
mal 12 tubers from a potato seed had died, and 
about 200 had sprouted in their place, all of 
them very small and most of them soon dead. 


Even if the project is completed, its Achilles 
heel will be the power line running some 875 miles 
south to a substation near Pretoria in South Africa. 
Some 600 miles of this line will run across Mozam- 
bique bush country, and while a special security 
program, including aircraft patrol, is planned, it 
is hard to envisage any program that could prevent 
frequent sabotage along so long a line passing 
through such remote country . 
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CALLEY ISN ,f T PACKIN ’EM IN 

COLUMBUS, Georgia fLNM -- Although its spon- 
sors had hoped to attract as many as 75,000 people 
to a rally to urge President Nixon to free Lieut. 
William L. Calley Jr. by Executive Order, only about 
250 heeded the call . 

’’All of us are somewhat disappointed at the 
limited turnout,” said Vincent McCauley, a rally 
organizer in Columbus where Lieutenant Calley is 
being held following his conviction a v$ai ago for 
the murder of Vietnamese civilians in Mvlai 
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SECRETARY OF LABOR? --OR MANAGEMENT? 


__ 30-- WAbttiiNbiuiN (LNb)--A short but sweet quote from 

J.D. Hodgson, U.S. Sec. of Labor speaking to the 

«*********************^****„******** 1iP ****** 1 ,*„ American Management Association (a group made up of 
corporate executives) last month: ”1 can only stand back and marvel at the tremendous capacityo of 

the American business system to keep in tune with the issues of the time. I take some pride in it 
too, for while I can no longer consider myself iri that system, I can certainly consider myself of 
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Both photos can be used with any of the Vietnam stories in this packet: on pages 6 and 12, and the 
cover. 

T01 . PLAF (People’s Liberation Armed Forces ) charge into the fra}’. Credit Vietnam News Agency/LNS. 


BOTTOM: On board one of the aircraft carriers that sends bombers over Southeast Asia 
Phillip Jones Griffiths. Credit LNS. 
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Top: Miners in South Africa, being served lunch Credit Lrnest Colc/LNS. See story on page 14 
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Australian journalist John Lveringham in Psthct Lao territory. See story on page 1 
Credit Dispatch News Service IntVl./LNS 
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M o zaire ique 

Mozambique Revolution/ LNS Oil well -- Credit Liberated 

Barracks/I.NS 


ITT Spider -- Credit the Daily World/ LNS 


Hold-up -- Credit Tenant/LNS 


$ and bombs -- Credit Guerilla/LNS 
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